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THE SOURCES OF ROUSSEAU'S EDOUARD BOMSTON 

A study of the sources which aided Rousseau to portray in the 
Nouvelle Helaise^ the Englishman, Lord Edouard Bomston, leads to 
an inquiry as to the author's attitude toward England and the manner 
in which his conception of English character was formed. To the 
first of these questions Rousseau himself offers answers, character- 
istic in their contradictions. "Je n'ai jamais aime I'Angleterre ni 
les Anglois," he wrote in the Confessions for the year 1762;^ and for 
1765 is this other similar passage: " Je n'avois pas naturellement de 
penchant pour I'Angleterre, et ... je ne voulois prendre ce parti 
[d'y aller] qu'a I'extremite" (p. 167). On the other hand, he wrote 
to Mme de BoufHers in the very 1762 just mentioned: "J'ai cent 
fois d6sir6 et je desire encore voir I'Angleterre."* This passage, 
anterior to the prejudices caused by the unfortunate English journey 
(1766-67)^ and by the break with Hume, receives the valuable cor- 
roboration of one written much later, after the cooling of those same 
prejudices permitted a more unbiased viewpoint than is to be found 
in the Confessions, which were written while the disappointments of 
the English journey were still fresh in his mind. Rousseau wrote: 
"Choisir un Anglois pour mon depositaire et mon confident seroit, 
ce me semble, reparer d'une maniere bien authentique le ma! que 
j'ai pu penser et dire de sa nation. On I'a trop abusee sur mon 
compte pour que j'aie pu ne pas m'abuser quelquefois sur le sien."^ 
Were further argument needed to show that it is the two passages 
last cited which represent Rousseau's real attitude, we should need 
only to recall his sympathetic treatment of the character of Bomston 
to be sure that, up to and including the time of composition of the 
Nouvelle Heloise, Rousseau, far from having an antipathy toward 
England, viewed it with interest and esteem. 

1 Including also the short additional episode called Les Amours de Milor'l E<h^}iard 
Bomston. 

2 CEuvres completes de J. J. Rousseau (Paris: Hachette, 1862—64), VI, 132. 
' Letter of August, 1762; (Euvres, VII, 274. 

* Rousseau left Calais for England January 10, 1766; he arrived at Calais on his 
return May 22, 1767. Cf. Louis J. Courtois, "Le Sejour de J. J. Rousseau en .\ngle- 
terre," Annates J. J. Rousseau, VI, 13. 95. 

5 (Euvres, VI, 237-38, note. 
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14 George R. Havens 

It is interesting, as well as significant, that Rousseau's first great 
impulse toward study came from a book conceived almost wholly 
under the inspiration of England, one whose subject in fact was the 
government, the customs, and the literature of that nation. Curi- 
ously enough, the author of the work which thus aroused Rousseau 
from his lethargy was in later years to be his great opponent in the 
philosophic movement. Voltaire's Lettres philosophiques first ap- 
-peared in France in the year 1734. Rousseau read them, and from 
that time his mind was awake and active.^ 

A few years later (1737-41) Rousseau was already pleased to 

pass himself off as an Englishman. 

Je ne sais par quelle bizarrerie je m'avisai de passer pour Anglois; je 
me donnai pour jacobite, on me prit pour tel; je m'appelai Dudding et Ton 
m'appela M. Dudding. Un maudit marquis de Torignan qui ^toit 1^, malade 
ainsi que moi, vieux au par-dessus et d'assez mauvaise humeur, s'avisa de 
lier conversation avec M. Dudding. II me parla du roi Jacques, du pr6- 
tendant, de I'ancienne cour de Saint-Germain. J'6tois sur les Opines: je ne 
savois de tout cela que le peu que j'en avois lu dans le comte Hamilton et 
dans les gazettes; cependant je fis de ce peu si bon usage que je me tirai 
d'affaire : heureux qu'on ne se frit pas avis6 de me questionner sur la langue 
angloise, dont je ne savois pas un seul mot."^ 

Rousseau had, then, read Hamilton's Memoires du chevalier de 
Grammont, which were first published anonymously, in 1713. Their 
account of the court of Charles II seems to have served him a good 
turn in this instance, though surely it was not much political history 
that he learned from them. Since at this time he knew no English, 
of the "gazettes" only the French periodical publications were 
accessible to him. As an enthusiastic admirer of the novels of the 
Abb6 Prevost,' Rousseau may well have been a reader of the former's 
weekly periodical, Le Pour et contre,^ which was appearing at this 
time and which gave much space to things English. From it he 
could have obtained some general knowledge of English character 
and manners and a slight smattering of English literature, enough 

1 " Rien de tout ce qu'6crivoit Voltaire ne nous gchappoit. Le goflt que je pris i, 
ces lectures m'inspira le dSsir d'apprendre a 6crlre avec 616gance, et de tScher a imiter 
le beau coloris de cet auteur, dont j'6tois enchante. Quelque temps aprSs parurent ses 
Lettres philosophiques. Quoiqu'elles ne solent assur§ment pas son meiUeur ouvrage, ce 
fut celui qui m'attira le plus vers I'fitude, et ce gottt naissant ne s'§telgnlt plus depuis ce 
temps-li" i.CEm>res, V, 464-65 [Confessions]). 

2 (Euvres, V, 490 {Confessions). 

' OEuvres, IV, 248 (Le Verger des charmettes, 1736); (Euvres, V, 469 (.Confessions). 
> Paris, 1733-40, twenty vols. 
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Sources of Rousseau's Edouaed Bomston 15 

perhaps for the purposes of this embarrassing moment. At this same 
time the Bibliotheque hritanniqu^ offered similar information, though 
in rather less interesting form. 

A little later during the same period, Rousseau boarded at 
Montpellier with an Irish doctor named Fitz-Moris. There he 
found several Irish students, from whom he tried to learn some 
EngUsh. Evidently he did not wish again to be caught unprepared. 
At Venice in 1743^4 he came in contact with Englishmen and found 
the acquaintance agreeable. They were men of intelligence and 
passionately fond of music.^ This last characteristic is one empha- 
sized by Rousseau later in Bomston. It may well be that the germ 
of the character of Edouard is to be found here in the fond mem- 
mories which Rousseau preserved for years after and finally noted 
down in his Confessions. It is unfortunate that there are not 
further details. At Paris not long afterward Rousseau met for the 
first time the companion of his future years, Th^rese le Vasseur. 
At the same table were several Irish priests, but Rousseau was not 
attracted to them. 

Rousseau knew Boissy, the author of several comedies, among 
them Le Frangois a Londres, which dates from 1727 and which is 
distinguished by its favorable attitude toward the English.' Whether 
or not Rousseau had read the play, it is at least possible that he had 
heard Boissy speak of the EngKsh, a subject of increasing interest 
to the pubhc in general. But this is only a hypothesis and, even if 
true, would connote but little influence upon Rousseau. With 
Diderot, however, we come to a man big in his century and big also 
in the life of Jean-Jacques. His importance, especially from the 
point of view of contact with England, is emphasized by Joseph 
Texte in these terms: "Diderot, dont Rousseau avait fait la con- 
naissance d^s sa premiere arriv^e h Paris, en 1741, resta pendant 
seize annees — les annees decisives de la vie de Jean-Jacques, celles 
de r^laboration des chefs-d'oeuvre — son confident litt^raire. . . . 
Or — peut-^tre ne I'a-t-on pas assez note — de tous les ecrivains du 
dLx-huiti6me siecle, Diderot est le plus curieux de htterature ^trangere, 

1 La Haye, 1733—47, twenty-flve vols. 

2 CEuvres. V, 496, 534, and 546 (.Confessions). 

>Cf. C. F. Zeek, Jr., Louis de Boissy (Grenoble, 1914); Confessions. 
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16 George R. Havens 

et specialement anglaise. II est 'tout anglais,' a ecrit excellement 
M. Brunetiere {Epoques du theatre frangais, p. 295)."' The abso- 
luteness of this pronouncement should perhaps be somewhat modi- 
fied,^ but its essential truthfulness remains. Diderot translated 
Shaftesbury, read Mandeville, even his EncyclopMie owes its origin 
to Chambers' Dictionary. In his drama Diderot was influenced by 
Lillo and by Moore, in his novel by Richardson and by Sterne. 
Hume and. other Englishmen were among his friends.^ We can, 
therefore, be very sure that Rousseau had with Diderot many a 
conversation which turned upon England or the English, but the 
amount of Diderot's contribution must remain uncertain. We can 
hardly doubt that, in view of his great intimacy with Jean-Jacques, 
this influence must have been considerable. 

Rousseau was intimate also with the Abb6 Provost, one of the 
few acquaintances whom he praises highly and whom he places at 
the head of the "amis' d'elite," who met at the home of his relative 
Mussard. Rousseau calls Prevost "un homme tres-aimable et 
tres-simple, dont le cceur vivifioit ses ecrits, dignes de I'immortalite, 
et qui n'avoit rien dans I'humeur ni dans la societe du sombre coloris 
qu'il donnoit a ses ouvrages."* This passage treats of the period 
1750-51, when Pr6vost had already written the Memoires et aventures 
d'un homme de qualite, which contains interesting remarks on Eng- 
land; Cleveland, whose hero is an Englishman; Le Pour et contre, a 
periodical which made a speciality of catering to the growing Anglo- 
mania; the Doyen de Killerine, whose hero is an Irish priest; and, 
among others of lesser importance which need not be mentioned, the 
Memoires de M. de Montcal, the scene of which is laid in England and 
Ireland. Already also Prevost was the translator of Richardson's 
Pamela and was about to publish Clarissa Harlowe (1751). How 
great is the importance of England in the work of the Abbe Provost 
is thus evident. Since Rousseau came in contact with Richardson 
through Prevost's translations and since he held the Abb6 personally 
in such esteem, it is hardly to be doubted that the two must have 

^ Joseph Texte, J. J.' Rousseau et les origines du cosmopolitisme liiieraire (Paris. 1895), 
p. 133. 

- C(. Loyalty Oru, Diderot and English Thought (New York, 1913). 

' Texte, op. cit., p. 135. 

1 OSuzres, V, 578 {Confessions). 
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Sources of Rousseau's Edouard Bomston 17 

often talked together of the country and the people across the chan- 
nel. Provost was a charming companion, courteous and moderate 
in the expression of opinion, an intelligent and fair-minded, if not a 
profound, observer; his words could not fail to attract and to impress. 
Moreover, we know that Rousseau had been profoundly affected by 
the reading of Cleveland of which he wrote, in the Confessions, as 
follows: "La lecture des malheurs imaginaires de Cleveland, faite 
avec fureur et souvent interrompue, m'a fait faire, je crois, plus de 
mauvais sang que les miens" (p. 469). Something of the character 
of Cleveland has, in fact, passed into that of Edouard Bomston, but 
of this we shall have more to say later. 

In Rousseau's reading we find as representative of English 
literature: Addison's Spectator,^ Locke's Essay, ^ Samuel Clarke,' 
Richardson,* Pope,^ Lillo's London Merchant,^ the less-known 
Oroonoko by Southerne,' probably Defoe's Robinson Crusoe,^ and 
something perhaps of Milton;* familiar to him were also the names 
at least — and perhaps more — of Barclay, i" Newton," and Dryden.'* 
This list gives an idea of what he had read up to the time when the 
Nouvelle Heloise was written. In general he did not go farther than 
most of the cultivated public of the time. His interest in English 
literature and his knowledge of it are, however, evidently such 
as to show that he was far from being hostile to the spread of English 
ideas, much as some passages of his might make us think the con- 
trary. 

An illuminating comment is the following: "L'Anglois ne va 
gudre demander aux autres I'hospitalit^ qu'il leur refuse chez lui. 
Dans quelle cour, hors celle de Londres, voit-on ramper Vehement 

1 "Le Spectateur surtout me plut beaucoup, et me flt du bien" (ibid., p. 389). 
' Ibid., p. 481. Cf. also CEuvres, IV, 271 (Le Verger dea charmelles). 
' CEmres, II, 59-60 (Emile). 

* CEuvres, III, 351, note (Nouvelle HHoUe). ^ Ibid., pp. 295, 310. 

' Rousseau calls Lillo's play "uue piSce admirable, et dont la morale va plus directe- 
ment au but qu'aucune pi6ce francoise que je comioisse" (CEuvres, I, 215, note [Lettre A 
D' Alembert, etc.]). 

' CEuvres, VI, 112 (Confessions). 

'Rousseau calls himself "un nouveau Robinson" (CEuvres, V, 521 [Con/essiona]). 
As Defoe's novel was much read in Prance, it is probable that Rousseau's knowledge was 
at first hand. 

• CEuvres, II, 216 (Emile). 

i» CEuvres, IV, 248 (Le Verger des charmeltes). " Ibid., p. 247. 

" CEuvres, I, 50, note (Reponse d M. Bordes). 
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18 George R. Havens 

ces fiers insulaires ? Dans quel pays, hors le leur, vont-ils chercher 
k s'enrichir? lis sont durs, il est vrai; cette duret^ ne me d^platt 
pas quand elle marche avec la justice. Je trouve beau qu'ils ne 
soient qu'Anglois, puisqu'ils n'ont pas besoin d'etre hommes."* 
For a man who had "never loved either England or the English" 
the tone of this passage indicates rather strong admiration. Yet 
Texte seems to go too far when he says that the excuse for the praise 
that Edouard lavishes upon his country lies in the fact that "c'est 
Jean-Jacques qui parle par sa bouche et qui lui fait dire toutes ces 
belles choses."^ When, for instance, Edouard calls the English "fa 
seule nation d'hommes qui reste parmi les troupeaux divers dont la 
terre est couverte'" he is completely in character and merely bears 
out the current idea of the period that Englishmen were extremely 
chauvinistic. Rousseau himself puts us on our guard with the state- 
ment that Edouard has "une Strange prevention pour son pays."* 
Moreover, even before the unfortunate English journey, Rousseau 
admired only with certain important reservations. This is made 
clear by two passages which date from 1762, one from Emile, the 
other from the Control social. Rousseau says: "Je sais que les 
Anglois vantent beaucoup leur humanity et le bon naturel de leur 
nation, qu'ils appellent good naturel people; mais ils ont beau crier 
cela tant qu'ils peuvent, personne ne le r^p^te aprSs eux."* The 
second passage reads : " Le peuple anglois pense etre libre, il se trompe 
fort; il ne Test que durant I'^lection des membres du parlement; 
sit6t qu'ils sont 61us, il est esclave, il n'est rien. Dans les courts 
momens de sa liberty, I'usage qu'il en fait m^rite bien qu'il la perde."* 
It is evident that one must be careful not to overestimate the degree 
of Rousseau's admiration for England; we can, however, be sure 
that, shifting and changing with the whims and prejudices of the 
moment, this admiration did nevertheless exist in him, not only 
before, but also after the English journey. 

But if Rousseau learned much about the English from the con- 
versations of his friends and acquaintances, if he received perhaps 

» ffiuores. III, 263, note (Nounelle HiloUe). 
5 Texte, op. cit.. pp. 130-31. 

= Ibid., p. 124 (from Rousseau, (Euvres, III, 482). 
« CEuvrea, III, 263, note 1 (.Nouvelle HdoUe). 

> (Enures, I, 533, note (Emile). ' (Eumres, II, 633 (Contrat social). 
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Sources of Rousseau's Edouabd Bomston 19 

even more influence from the atmosphere of Anglomania which had 
existed in France increasingly for the last thirty years, yet it is no 
less true that the conception of the character of Lord Edouard 
Bomston is due primarily to two sources. These two sources are 
the Abbe Provost's Cleveland, to which reference has already been 
made, and the Lettres sur les Anglois et sur les Frangois written about 
1695 by the Swiss, B6at Louis de Muralt, but not published till 1725. 
We have referred to the deep impression made upon Rousseau 
by Cleveland.^ "La lecture des malheurs imaginaires de Cleveland, 
faite avec fureur et souvent interrompue, m'a fait faire, je crois, plus 
de mauvais sang que les miens. "^ The memory of the character of 
Cleveland lingered long with Rousseau. Provost's hero has, in 
accord with Jean-Jacques' ideal, contributed doubtless even to form 
it, and thus furnished Rousseau, probably quite without his knowing 
it, the general conception of a man who believes himself a philosopher, 
but who in reality is guided by his dme sensible rather than by his 
reason. Notice the numerous points of similarity between Cleveland 
and Bomston. The two dominant characteristics of both are that 
they are vertueux and sensible. 

Cleveland Bomston 

"Mon ccEur a tou jours suivi par "Les principes stoiques de ce 
inclination la vertu et la sagesse" vertueux Anglois" (III, 640).'' 
(V, 430-31).' "Au plus vertueux des hommes" 

"Un coeur infiniment sensible" (III, 264).* 

(V, 361). "On dit, milord, que vous avez 

"Le coeur le plus tendre et le plus r^me belle et le cceur sensible" 

sensible que la nature ait form6" (NH [=Nouvelle Hiloise], III, 225). 

(VI, 25). « "II avoit Tame sensible" {ibid., 

Ill, 200). 

"Un homme sensible" {ibid., Ill, 
239). 

' Le Philosophe anglois, ou Histoire de Monsieur CUveland, fits naturel de Cromwell 
1731-39. CEuvres choisies de Pritost, Vols. IV-VII (Paris, 1810-16). 

« Bousseau, (Euvres, V, 469 {Confessions). 

» Prfivost, Cleveland, V, 430-31. 

* Eousseau, (Euvres, III, 640 (Amours de Milord Edouard). The Boman niimeral 
indicates the volume of Eousseau's (Eunres, and not a part of the individual work. 

' Cf. m, 200, 227-28 (Nouvelle Hiloise), pp. 642, 648 (Amours). 

■Of. ibid., p. 126, and C ( = Cliveland), IV, 68, 139, 185-86, 223, 224, 233; V, 59, 
92, 122, 520, 527, 586; VI, 38, 329; VII, 403. 
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Other characteristics common to both are strength, tempered by 
weakness due to the overmastering power of the emotions; frankness 
and sincerity; ardor; the possession of strong passions; eagerness 
to seem philosophes; a certain lack of polish in manners, which in 
Cleveland is later removed by contact with society; a strong sense 
of duty; and finally, a feeling of being unique or extraordinary, set 
apart from other men by their virtue and by their sensibility. 



Cleveland 
Strength 

"La resolution que je pris done 
en ce moment de me rendre maitre 
de tous les t^moignages ext6rieurs de 
ma peine devint une rfegle que j'ai 
suivie depuis avec une incroyable 
Constance" (V, 190).i 

Emotional Weakness 

"Si je suis foible par quelque 
endroit, c'est par le coeur" (V, 88). 

"Tel 6toit Texc^s de ma foiblesse: 
i'^tois le jouet de I'amour et de mon 
propre ccBur" (V, 590). 



Frankness 

"Ma franchise ordinaire" (IV, 
196). 

" Je n'ai point honte de me laisser 
voir tel que je suis au public, et de 
lui faire I'aveu ing^nu de mes fautes " 
(V, 430). 

Ardor and Passion 

"Une ardeur que nul autre que 
moi n'a jamais sentie" (V, 63). 



BOMSTON 

"Vertueux et ferme" (NH, III, 
200). 

"II me paroissoit avoir I'ame 
grande et forte" (III, 201). 

"II demeura ferme; il I'avoit 
promis" (A [ = Amours], III, 646). 



"Son cceur, 6puis6 par tant de 
combats, s'est trouv^ dans un ^tat 
de foiblesse dont elle [Laure] a 
profit^" (NH, III, 553). 

"II passa plusieurs ann^es ainsi 
partag6 entre deux mal tresses; flot- 
tant sans cesse de I'une k I'autre; 
souvent voulant renoncer k toutes 
deux et n'en pouvant quitter 
aucune" (A, III, 647). 

" Ne leur cachez rien de ce qui fait 
honneur k mon digne ami, meme 
k mes d^pens" {NH, III, 575). 



"Edouard p6n6tr6 se livroit k ses 
transports; son kme 6mue et sensible 



1 Of., IV. 149, 179; V, 36, 274, 276, 363, 398. 
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Cleveland 

"J'^tois tendre et passionn^" 
(V, 92). 



" Philosophes" 

" J'ai tir6 en effet de la philosophie 
tout le secours qu'elle peut donner" 
(IV, 234). 

"Je m'^tois cru philosophe" (V, 
422; cf. p. 489). 



Bad Manners 

"Mes mani&res simples, et peut- 
Itre un peu grossieres" (IV, 118). 

"J'apprenois a monter k cheval et 
a me servir de di verses armes; je 
me formois k la bonne grfi.ce du 
corps; je devenois civil, pr^venant, 
attentif a obliger" (IV, 135). 

Strong Sense of Duty 

"C'^toit assez que j'eusse reconnu 
mon devoir, pour ne pas demeurer un 
moment ind^termin^ k le suivre" 
(IV, 147). 

Uniqueness 

"Je suis peut-6tre le seul individu 
de ma malheureuse espece" (V, 36). 

"Non-seulement il ne se trouvera 
personne qui ait senti des maux tels 
que les miens, mais a,-peine se 
trouvera-t-il quelqu'un qui les puisse 
comprendre" (V, 190; cf. p. 490, 
and VI, 16). 

' Cf. ibid., pp. 146-47, and C, V, 541. 



Bomston 

s'exhaloit dans ses regards, dans ses 
gestes; il ne disoit pas un mot qui 
ne Mt I'expression de la passion la 
plus Vive" {A, III, 641). 

"Toujours ardent, vif, passionn6" 
(A, III, 647). 

"II se pique de philosophie" 
{NH, III, 200). 

"Un homme sensible qui croit 
n'etre qu'un philosophe" (ibid., Ill, 
239). 

" C'est le chemin des passions qui 
m'a conduit a la philosophie" (ibid., 
Ill, 249). 

"II met plus d'^nergie que de 
grace dans ses discours, et je lui 
trouve meme I'esprit un peu r^che" 
(ibid., Ill, 199). 

"Un Anglois naturellement peu 
pr^venant" (ibid.). 

"Je sais ce qui convient, m'a-t-il 
dit brusquement" (ibid.. Ill, 225). 

"Quoique je n'aie plus aucun 
credit dans le parlement, il me suffit 
d'en etre membre pour faire mon 
devoir jusqu'a la fin" (ibid., Ill, 
575). 1 

"Une g6n6rosit6 sans exemple" 
(ibid.. Ill, 257). 

"Vos vertus h^roiques" (ibid.). 

"Son ame sublime est au-dessus 
de celle des hommes" (ibid.. Ill, 
265). 

"Get homme extraordinaire ' ' 
(ibid.. Ill, 471). 
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22 Gbobqe R. Havens 

The correspondence in many of the traits of Cleveland and of 
Bomston is noteworthy, but, striking as it is, it does not necessarily 
warrant the conclusion that Rousseau consciously set out to imitate 
Provost. On the contrary, the fact that the character of Cleveland 
is portrayed only by slight indications scattered through all the four 
volumes of the novel would make such servile imitation more difficult 
and less probable. Moreover, the points of correspondence are 
characteristics either possessed or admired by Rousseau himself. 
Some of them, such as sensiblerie, lie also in the general trend of the 
period contemporary with Jean-Jacques. These facts are against 
any theory of direct imitation of Provost by Rousseau in this instance. 
They do not, however, exclude the generally admitted influence of 
CUveland upon Jean-Jacques, both directly through his reading and 
indirectly through his milieu. Each reader may determine for him- 
self how much should be attributed to influence of Provost upon 
Rousseau and how much to correspondence in the character and ideals 
of the two authors. 

We come now to the other chief source employed by Rousseau, 
namely, Muralt's Lettres sur les Anglois et sur les FranQois} In the 
NouveUe Hdaise the name of Muralt is mentioned six times f the 
reason for this is that Rousseau read these Lettres during the very 
period when he was composing his novel,' that is to say, toward the 
end of 1756 or during 1757.* It is therefore not strange that Muralt 
should be fresh in his mind at this time; it is in fact hardly possible 

> The references infra are to the second edition ol Muralt's Lettres (Cologne, 1727). 

! Rousseau, (Buvres, III, 276, 279, 293, 296, 301, 597. 

» Rousseau's friend, Alexandre Dfileyre, gives us a hint of this In a letter to Rousseau 
from Paris, November 2, 1756: "Quant aux Lettres sur les Anglois et sur les FranQois, je 
les ai; mals outre qu'elles sont & emprunt, et que je veux les acheter, une page lue me 
les fait lire toutes, et comme J'ai d'autres envois 3, vous faire, je partage celui-ci, pour 
avoir le plalsir de vous 6crire deux fois" (G. Streckeisen-Moultou, Rousseau, ses amis et 
8es ennemis, I, 149). 

« Begun in 1756; Rousseau, (Euvres, VI, 23 (.Confessions). Rousseau says the novel 
was not finished till the winter of 1758-59 (.ibid., p. 74), but elsewhere, in a letter of 
September 13, 1758, to the publisher Bey, Rousseau declares the work is already finished 
and In six parts (Streckeisen-Moultou, op. cit.). It is, moreover, nearly certain that 
It was finished even before this date. As early as October 1, 1757, Rousseau wrote to 
Mme d'Houdetot: " D6s que j'aural flni ma copie de la NouveUe Hilolse, je commenceral 
la v6tre." This implies that he was at least approaching the end. Furthermore, on 
November 30, 1757 he wrote her again to the effect that he was preparing her copy 
(Buflenoir, La Comtesse d'Houdetot, sa famille, sea amis, 1905). It is scarcely probable 
that the work was then unfinished. 
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to doubt that Rousseau read him deliberately in order to inform him- 
self more definitely about English character and to be able to give 
more accuracy to his portrayal of "Milord" Edouard. 

Let us compare Muralt's account of English characteristics with 
Rousseau's description of Bomston. 



MUBALT 

Generosity 

"L' avarice n'est pas le vice des 
Anglois, et ils donnent plus volontiers 
dans I'exc^s oppose " (p. 18). 

Bounty 

"De la prosp^rit^, de la magni- 
ficence chez les grands" (p. 2). 

Frankness 

"II seroit du moins k souhaiter 
qu'il y cut de ces Anglois r^pandus 
dans le monde pour dire aux hommes 
les v^rit^s que personne n'ose leur 
dire" (p, 56). 

Interest in Humanity 

"J'^tois plus curieux d'hommes 
que de battimens" (p. 99). 



Bravery 

"La bravoure des Anglois est 
6tablie partout" (p. 4). 
"Leur m^pris de la mort" (p. 19). 



Intellectual 

"lis aiment k faire usage de leur 
raison" (p. 9). 



Bomston 

Edouard offers a third of his 
property to Saint-Preux (,NH, III, 
230). 



"Edouard, n'oubUant pas la mag- 
nificence angloise" {A, III, 644). 



" Edouard, passant en revue toutes 
mes fautes, me remit devant les yeux 
un tableau qui n'6toit pas flatty" 
{NH, III, 547). 



"Bientot je vis avee plaisir que les 
tableaux et les monumens ne lui 
avoient point fait n^gliger I'^tude 
des moeurs et des hommes" {ibid., 
Ill, 200). 



"Imagines-tu le brave Edouard 
voyant fuir les Anglois, et fuyant 
lui-m^me? . . . Jamais, jamais! . . . 
il se idt fait tuer cent fois" {ibid., 
Ill, 563). 



Edouard "est plus fort que moi 
[Saint-Preux] de raisonnement " 
{ibid., Ill, 553). 
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MURALT 

Independence 

"Les Grands tiennent peu h la 
Cour" (p. 5). 

"Les conseils ne peuvent rien sur 
eux" (p. 19). 

"lis dependent fort peu du public 
et ne se laissent gu^re tiraniser par 
la coutume" (p. 56). 

Pride 

"Une esp^ce de fiert^ que les gens 
qui en sont incommodez appellent 
volontiers insolence" (p. 2). 

"lis ont une fort prevention pour 
I'excellence de leur nation" (p. 3). 

Austerity 
"lis sont un peu durs" (p. 18). 

Bad Manners 

"La plupart negligent les manieres 
et les agr6ments; mais ils cultivent 
la raison" (p. 15). 

Lack of Delicacy 

"D'ordinaire le d61icat et le naif 
leur manquent" (p. 10). 

Violence 

"Leur manifere violente et 
emport6" (p. 3). 

"Lorsqu'ils deviennent amoureux, 
c'est avec violence" (p. 42). 



BOMSTON 



"Vous savez que la cour ne me 
[Edouard] convient gu6re" (ibid., 
Ill, 390). 

"On ne gagne rien avec lui par les 
discours" (ibid., Ill, 553). 

"Get intr6pide amour de la vertu, 
qui lui fait m^priser I'opinion pub- 
lique" (ibid., Ill, 122). 



"Un air fier" (ibid., Ill, 226). 

Edouard says of his country: 
"Pass6 chez la seule nation d'hom- 
mes qui reste parmi les troupeaux 
divers dont la terre est couverte" 
(ibid.. Ill, 482). 



"La duret6 philosophique et 
nationale" (ibid., Ill, 228). 

"II se pique de philosophic . . . il 
d6daigne les petites biens6ances" 
(ibid.. Ill, 200). 



"Dans son int^gre probity, 
Edouard manquoit de d^licatesse" 
(A, III, 644). 

" Je le crois vif et emport6" (NH, 
III, 200). 

"Vous connoissez sa violence" 
(ibid., 553). 

"Edouard p6n6tr6 se livroit k ses 
transports; son ame 6mue et sensible 
s'exhaloit dans ses regards, dans ses 
gestes; il ne disoit pas un mot qui 
ne itt I'expression de la passion la 
plus vive" (A, III, 641). 
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MuRALT Bomston 

Extreme 

" II me semble que pour I'ordinaire "Get homme . . . extreme et grand 
ils ont de grands vertus, ou de grands en tout" (ibid., Ill, 640). 
d6fauts, et assez souvent Tun et 
I'autre" (p. 14). 

"lis sont charitables et ils sont "L'humanit6naturelle" (A''fl', III, 
cruels" (p. 19). 228). 

"Un petit reste de f6rocit6 qui est Brutality with Laure {A, III, 642). 
le fond de leur caract&re" (p. 19). 

Intemperance 

"lis boivent comme des Saxons" "Bomston, S,demiivre" (NH, III, 
(p. 19). 217). 

Thus it is evident how great is the correspondence between the 
character of Muralt's Englishmen and that of Rousseau's Edouard. 
There is, however, an important characteristic of Bomston which is 
not to be found already emphasized in Muralt's description. This 
is "sensibility." It is a trait which derives both from the character 
of Rousseau himself and from the trend of the century. La Chauss^e, 
Richardson, Diderot, Provost, and others less prominent, all aided 
in its development. It is by all means to be expected that Rousseau 
would make this addition to Muralt's picture of the English. Another 
important difference is that Muralt portrays the English as really 
following their reason, while Rousseau's Edouard only imagines he 
is doing so. In reality he finds the source of all his virtues in his 
"heart."! This we have already found to be a fundamental part of 
the character of Cleveland. It is also exactly what we might expect 
in view of the general tendency of Rousseau himself in his later 
years to oppose the philosophic movement of his time. The virtuous 
Bomston is a direct and concrete protest against those who wish to 
enthrone reason in the supreme position. 

' There is a striking similarity between this important characteristic of Milord 
Edouard and what Rousseau says is one of the traits of Mme de Warens. "Au lieu 
d'6couter son coeur, qui la menoit bien, elle ficouta sa ralson, qui la menoit mal" (CEurres 
V, 452 [Confessions]). Of course this indicates merely the primacy accorded by Rousseau 
to the heart over the reason. Cf. also Rousseau's description of himself as "vrai, mala- 
droit, fler, impatient, emportS" ((Euvres, VI, 34). The same adjectives, with perhaps 
the exception of "maladroit" which is, however, implied in Edouard's lack of tact and 
finesse, are frequently applied to Bomston. 
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That Rousseau has described Edouard with such predilection is 
due also in large part to the fact that at this time Jean-Jacques had 
almost completed his own successful struggle to win through to the 
life of virtue. He says: 

Jusque-la j'avois 6t6 bon: d6s lors je devins vertueux, ou du moins enivr^ 
de la vertu. Cette ivresse avoit commence dans ma tete, mais elle avoit 
pass6 dans mon coeur. Le plus noble orgueil y germa sur les debris de la 
vanity d^racin^e. Je ne jouai rien: je devins en effet tel que je parus; et 
pendant quatre ans au moins que dura cette effervescence dans toute sa 
force, rien de grand et de beau ne peut entrer dans un cceur d'homme, dent 
je ne fusse capable entre le ciel et moi. . . . J'6tois vraiment transform^; 
mes amis, mes connoissances ne me reconnoissoient plus. Je n'^tois plus 
cat homme timide, et plutot honteux que modeste, qui n'osoit ni se presenter, 
ni parler; qu'un mot badin d6concertoit, qu'un regard de femme faisoit 
rougir. Audacieux, fier, intr^pide, je portois partout vme assurance d'autant 
plus ferme, qu'elle 6toit simple, et r^sidoit dans mon &me plus que dans 
mon maintien.' 

Much of the essential of Edouard's character, in its strength as 
well as in its weakness, is to be found in the Rousseau of this period, 
thus swept along by a new-born passionate love for a life of virtue 
based upon the enthusiasms of a "sensitive" spirit. In Edouard, 
Rousseau has sounded a glorification, not merely of the English 
character, but also of the cceur sensible.^ 

To sum up: it seems to us that, when Rousseau began to write 
the Nouvelle Helaise, one of his aims' was to apotheosize the virtue so 
recently won in his own life. Into his character, Edouard Bomston, 
he put a great deal of himself, but it was a seK in general firmer and 
more energetic, more what he himself would fain be but was not; he 
chose for this purpose an Englishman, partly because he admired the 

' (Euvres, VI, 12 {Confessions). Cf. the conclusion of Les Amours de Milord Edouard 
Bomston: " Mais sa vertu lui donuoit en lui-m6me une jouissaace plus douce que celle de 
la beaute, et qui ne s'gpulse pas comme elle. Plus heureux des plaisirs qu'll se refusoit 
que le voluptueux n'est de ceux qu'il goilte, 11 alma plus longtemps, resta libre, et jouit 
mieux de la vie que ceux qui I'usent" (CEuvres, III, 648). With this passage cf. the 
following from the Confessions : " Je sentis, et j 'ai souvent sentl depuis lors, en y repensant, 
que, si les sacrifices qu'on fait au devoir et & la vertu, cofltent a faire, on en est bien payg 
par les doux souvenirs qu'ils laissent au fond du cceur" (CEutres, V, 511). 

2 " II est xrn age pour I'expfirience, un autre pour le souvenir. Le sentiment s'gteint 
a la fln; mais I'Sme sensible demeiu-e toujours" {(Euvres, III, 123 INoutelle Hdolse. 
Seconde Preface]). 

' Of course another of equal importance at the beginning was the satisfaction, 
through self-expression in the novel, of his sentimental longings then returning with 
especial force. 
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English people, partly because at this time the character was suited 
to please particularly the French public, then so enthusiastic over 
the nation across the channel, perhaps also because he still remem- 
bered with pleasure the agreeable and intelligent Englishmen he had 
known in Italy.' Crowding back into his mind came former conver- 
sations with Diderot and other friends, and with these memories 
came also impressions from his reading of Locke, Pope, Richardson, 
and perhaps many more. Then, Provost's Cleveland, still so vivid 
in his mind, was there to furnish almost a model of what he wished 
to do: namely, to portray an English philosophe virtuous by the 
excellence of his cceur sensible rather than by the deistic principles 
he imagined himself to be following. Finally, Muralt, read at the 
very period of composition, furnished the details needed to give 
accuracy to the portrait and to make it accord in general with the 
type figure familiar already to the reading public in France. 

George R. Havens 
Indiana University 

> See above, p. 15. 
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